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absolutely necessary to enable us to understand the move- 
ment of Hegel — that dialectic w>^' 'h we shall iind as active 
in what concerns Right, Law, as elsewhere. Now, however, 
I think we may consider ourselves fnlly htstruits; and at 
our next meeting we shall effect the transition from the theo- 
retical to the practical spirit, and enter on the objective do- 
main of the latter — on the domain of will, and of law a& its- 
realization. 



PACTS OF CONSCIOUSNESS. 

Translated from the German of J. G. Fichte. by A. E. Kroegek, 

^ O O 3K XX. 

FACTS OF CONSCIOUSNESS IN KEGARD TO THE PF.ACTICAl. FACI LTV. 

CHAPTER III. 

The Tendency of the Ego to overcome the Check is posited as a Multipli- 
city of material Bodies, or as a System of Individuals. 

That which I actually — that is, in the region of my self- 
confined power of imaging — produce through my causality 
is to confine my own external causality, so that no retraction 
of my thinking can retract its being. Nay, what is more, 
even the contemplation of other beings like myself is to 
be bound by it, as likewise by my own bodily existence. 

This is here simply my assertion, and presented simply as 
a mere pure fact of consciousness. Now this assertion in- 
volves the following : 

1. There do exist outside of myself beings like myself. 

2. These beings are bound to recognize me, by virtne of my 
bodily existence, as a being like themselves. 

3. They are also bound to perceive the products of my ac- 
tivity in the material world. 

The latter two propositions I may safely take for granted 
after having assumed the first one. The whole is here repre- 
sented simply as a fact of consciousness without any deduc- 
tion or (what our deductions here are) junction with a higher 
link, since we have here as yet no higher link wherewith we 
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■t'ould bring this fact into conjunction, being as yet busy in 
the endeavor to get at such a higher link by ascending from 
our present point. Hence we have at present to see simply 
what this fact involves ; that is, to connect it with what is 
already known to us, and to comprehend it from that stand- 
point. 

First of all: how do I get at all at that presupposition ? 
How does the picture and the thought of such beings like me 
otitside of myself arise in me^ It is not only wonderful but 
^L'oiitiJidictory to all our 2)revious supposition. The life of free- 
dom and of consciousness has hitherto been represented as 
one ; all our deductions have been made from the oneness, and 
only by its means have we proved and explained. But now 
this one life evidently dirempts into many' lives, which in 
their essence are to be like each other; hence this one life is 
here repeated in many forms, and repeated. How does this 
repetition occur ? Don't let us, by any means, ask as yet 
from what ground it occurs, for that question can probably 
be answered only in another place; biit, through what fact 
does this positing of other beings outside of us occur ? 

A. — In order to prepare our investigation, let us once- more 
answer in all possible clearness the oft-answered question: 
how do I make myself a real principle? As an imaging prin- 
ciple I already have myself, and contemplate myself as such 
through the immediate internal contemplation of freedom. 
But, apart from this internal contemplation, I have another 
form of immediate consciousness, namely, my immediately 
through-itself- limited productive power of imaging. I at- 
tempt to apply also this second form to the Ego contemplated 
in the first described manner, and I find that this my produc- 
tive power of imaging is limited by this Ego also immediately 
and in a two-fold manner, namely, Ist, by that Ego as a ma- 
terial body ; and 2d, by the products of that Ego as a material 
body in a material world. 

Have I now, then, completely externalized the Ego, and 
placed it, through thinking, out of the region of immediate 
internal contemplation, in the region of external percep- 
tion ? Yes and no. The bodily presentation of the Ego and 
its causality in the material world are externalized ; but the 
self-determining of this causality, the conception and plan 
2 2 
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that precede it, remain as yet mere objects of internal contem- 
plation, and in so far the Ego has not yet been externalized. 
But that causality, as the external, is conditioned by that 
self-determining, or by thiat conception, as the internal, and 
without an internal we shall never get an external. Hence 
this Ego gets completely externalized neither by the mere 
external contemplation or productive thinking, nor by the 
mere internal contemplation, but only by an absolutely in- 
separable synthesis of both. 

B. — I try still further whether I cannot get this Ego — even 
beyond this synthesis and precisely as it occurs in this syn- 
thesis, namely, as composed of internal and external self- 
contemplation — by means of productive thinking from the 
now completed inner contemplation ; that is, whether I can- 
not get hold of it in that purely original thinking, whereby 
it would — as an absolute giving out of the internal — get 
utterly cut off from this given Internal contemplation, and 
would receive for the Ego of this internal contemplation an 
altogether peculiar on-itself-reposing Being ; becoming for 
this Ego a true non-Ego, just as happened in the case of the 
first product of free thinking, the merely material object of 
external perception, only in a much higher degree. I say, 
for the Ego of this hitherto described internal contemplation, 
although in-and-for-itself it may well be an Ego, since it has 
been thought as such. 

I try and I find that I not only can but must do so. The 
productive power of imagination in attempting to realize 
such a thinking finds itself compelled to realize itj that is, 
finds itself limited by the existence of such external Egos, 
and moreover — as results from the original form of the power 
of imaging — by an infinite number of possible Egos. The 
Ego must be externalized through thinking, and can be so 
externalized infinitely. Now, in what particular case this 
conception must be applied and realized we shall have to 
specify hereafter. 

C. — Let us, firstly, consider the form of this original think- 
ing of the Ego, that is, of externalizing. To be sure, the inner 
Ego is also thought and received into the form of independ- 
ent Being ; it is not thought, however, through the absolute 
original thinking, but by means of the inner contemplation. 
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Now that previously described thinking of the mere material 
object of external perception appeared — at least in our first 
investigation — as grounded and conditioned through another, 
through the necessity to draft a conception of the activity 
which the impulse desires to achieve. Now we have no con- 
dition given for the thinking of an Ego beyond the Ego of 
immediate internal contemplation ; we have posited it as an 
absolute fact. Hence this thinking is, at least here, an alto- 
gether unconditioned determination of pure and absolute 
thinking, and is therefore thought simply because it is 
thought, and thinking, itself, involves this particular think- 
ing. We cannot say, I think — produce — other Egos; but 
rather, universal and absolute thinking thinks — or thinkingly 
produces — those other Egos, and my own Ego amongst them. 
Hereafter we shall, perhaps, find a ground even of this think- 
ing ; but it is already evident here that that ground cannot 
be of the same nature as the grounds and conditions here- 
tofore. 

p. — Let us now proceed to ascertain the contents of this 
absolute thought. The Ego is thought absolute — precisely 
as it was generated above through the absolute synthesis 
of internal and external contemplation, and as the uniting 
central point of both. Hence the thought Ego receives 
internally its immediate self -contemplation — its faculty of 
conception, of self-determination, &c.; and externally a mate- 
rially organized body and a possible causality in the mate- 
rial world, precisely as pertains to the first Ego, from which 
we started in our internal investigation. 

Now, the significant part here is this : the immediately 
internal contemplation is repeated, for the present at least, 
twice. But these two internal contemplations are separated 
by an absolute gulf, and neither of them can look into the 
other, since each one is not contemplated but thought by the 
other. What is this gulf? 

Evidently it is upon this distinction that I base my asser- 
tion, this is my Ego ; and that I admit of my neighbor's Ego, 
although it is just like mine : this is not mine but his Ego ; 
words that he, speaking of me, repeats in the same manner. 
Now, what does this duplication of the Ego into my Ego 
signify here? Evidently it is the basis of the fundamental 
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character of the individual as such. What, then, is this 
character? 

Just remember how we arrived at all at an Ego. Knowl- 
edge reflected itself, and found and seized itself in the act, 
which act may thus be well called an altogether immediate 
(and if we have named this internal an external) contempla- 
tion. But it was this contemplation which, gathered into the 
fixed form of thinking, -first gave rise to an -Ego, first as a 
knowing intelligence, and iiext as a principle; and this 
indeed was the origin of the first and in all our previous in- 
vestigations single, Ego; nor would any Ego have arisen 
without that reflection and self-contemplation of •knowledg'e. 
Hence it follows that the actual existence of an Ego is 
grounded upon an absolute fact of immediate self-contempla- 
tion, namely, the self-contemplation of knowledge. 

At present this Ego is to be multiplied ; there are to be 
many Egos. This immediate self-contemplation must, there- 
fore, occur many times; that is, its fact must be multiplied, 
since every such fact is the ground of an Ego. Vice versa, 
to say that many Egos are posited, is to say that the fact 
of inner, contemplation is posited as having occurred many 
times. That knowledge, which is internally contemplated in 
this fact, may w^ll remain one and the same ; for we have 
neither said, nor does it result from our deduction, that this 
knowledge is repeated and posited many times. It is sim- 
ply the altogether seemingly accidental fact of contempla- 
tion, or of the reflection of that knowledge, which is posited 
many times ; and it is only thus that a manifold Ego of 
internal contemplation has first arisen. Now, with this ori- 
ginal fact of inner contemplation as its essential birth-place, 
there connects another Ego, which develops itself as a power 
of other internal contemplations, of an impulse, of a faculty, 
of freely-created conceptions. All that further occurs in 
internal contemplation is gathered into the unity of the Ego 
thought in virtue of that fact. Thus the Ego of each indi- 
vidual is that Ego which he has thought in virtue of that 
absolutely primary ' and original self-contemplation of 
knowledge which first gave him existence, and to which he 
now relates all that may occur in the same internal contem- 
plation. Hence the expression, my Ego. The Ego which 
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involves the my, and whereof "my" is the adjective, is the 
absolutely original Ego which has arisen through the imme- 
diate fact of self-contemplation. The second Ego, alluded to 
here, is the progression of the lirst original Ego in time ; and 
this progression occurring with freedom, and thus remaining 
under the control of the lirst original Ego, the original Ego 
appropriates it as its own and calls it its Ego. Hence that 
which we have described is the essential character of the 
individual as such, and through which the spheres of inter- 
nal contemplation, as based upon separate facts, separate 
from and mutually exclude each other. 

Result : the individuals as such are absolutely separate in 
themselves, complete single worlds, without any connection 
whatever. 

E. — Now, if we stopped here, life in the background as the 
matter of the manifold facts of reflection might well remain 
one and the same,. as we have just now maintained; but it 
could certainly never arrive at a unity, at least in conscious- 
ness, since all consciousness would be altogetTier individual. 
Indeed it would even remain inexplicable how we, who con- 
fess ourselves to be individuals, could think such a unity, 
though it were simply problematically, and how we could 
possibly make ourselves understood about the matter. Hence 
if consciousness is to remain consciousness of the one life, as 
we have maintained from the first it must, that unity which 
was cancelled by individualitj'' must be restored in that same 
consciousness. This must be restored of course ; firstly, since 
the inner contemplation is precisely the medium of cancel- 
ling the unity by going beyond this medium, by its opposite, 
which is thinking ; and which, since it is a representation of 
the original and absolute unity, must be an original think- 
ing; and secondly, it must be restored just in so far as it is 
cancelled : that is, those individuals that have been separated 
into many lives in inner contemplation, must again be united 
in thinking as such and ?is remaining such ; in other words, 
they must all occur in the one same thinking. 

F. — Consider well what has been said. That thinking, 
which has as yet been described only factically in its rela- 
tive form as the opposite of inner contt-rnplation, and hence 
as a going beyond Huit contemplation, obtains here, where 

Vol. \\.—tl 
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ita peculiar ana inner essence is made apparent, an altogether 
diflferent and higher significance. It becomes an immediate 
self- representation of life, as a one and in its unity. Hence 
it can be only a single thinking, corresponding, and agreeing 
with itself. 

This thinking is the representation or consciousness of life. 
Hence this thinking must occur everywhere where life enters 
the form of consciousness. This form it has entered in the 
individuals. Hence it must occur in these individuals, and, 
moreover, in all of them. It is in itself one, and must there- 
fore occur in all in the same manner. 

I say, the one life represents itself in this thinking in its 
unity. But the individual as such is not at all life in its 
unity, bat merely a fragment of it. We cannot, therefore,, 
say at all that the individual as such thinks that thinking ; 
or, if we do say so, we must add that it thinks that thinking 
not as an individaal, but as the one and same life. It is in 
this thinking no longer a particular separate Ego, but the 
one and universal Ego. After a while we shall arrive at very 
remarkable applications of this proposition. 

If this thinking does occur in the individual, it will appear 
of course under the condition of free reflection, and not other- 
wise, in inner contemplation ; not as a product of the Ego, 
however, but simply as the expression of an absolute fact. 

Eemarks.—'Yhe. Science of Knowledge has generally been 
understood as ascribing effects to the individual — for instance, 
the production of the whole material world, &c. — which can- 
not at all be ascribed to it. Now, how is the Science of Knowl- 
edge, in truth, related to this objection? Thus: those who 
raised that objection fell into their misunderstanding pre- 
cisely because they themselves ascribed to the individual far 
more than appertains to it, and thus committed the very error 
which they imputed to the Science of Knowledge. Hence, 
having once misunderstood the first principles of that science, 
they find that error in it even to a further extent than they 
themselves are inclined to grant to it. But they are alto- 
gether mistaken ; it is not the individual, but the one imme- 
diate spiritual life, which is the creator of all appearances, 
and hence also of the appearing individuals. Hence the Sci- 
ence of Knowledge holds so very strictly, that this one life 
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be thought purely and without any suhstrate ; for the indi- 
vidual serves precisely as such substrate, and hence arise all 
their errors. ' Reason — or universal thinking, or knowledge 
simply — is higher and more than the individual. To be una- 
ble to think any other reason than one which an individual 
possesses as his accidence is to be unable to think reason at 
all. Happy the individual whom reason possesses ! 

Result : the described absolute thinking represents a com- 
munity of individuals. 

G. — This thinking is expression of life generally, and there- 
fore occurs necessarily wherever life arrives at consciousness. 
But life arrives at consciousness, as we have said above, in 
the individuals. It follows, therefore, that all actually exist- 
ing individuals — all points wherein knowledge has arrived 
at a contemplation of itself — must be necessarily thought 
from the stand-point of each individual. Just as I, indivi- 
dual, think the others, so the others again think me ; and as 
many as I think, so many think me. Thus all think the same 
community or system of individuals, with this only dififer- 
ence, that each has another starting-point, another sphere of 
inner contemplation from which he starts. Each one thinks 
all the others through absolutely original thinking, but he 
does not think himself so ; himself he produces through the 
described synthesis of both contemplations. 

H. — An Ego is necessarily thought as in an organized body. 
Hence each individual thinks necessarily all the others thus; 
for Egohoods and organized materiality are absolutely united 
in original thinking, or in the law of thinking, and hence they 
are so likewise in actual thinking, or in the following out of 
that thinking. 

Thus the previously first question, as to where the concep- 
tion of the Ego is applicable in actuality, is here answered as 
follows : wherever an organized body appears to the external 
sense, or — as we know better now — to the absolute thinking 
of a material world. It is not to be understood as if we con- 
cluded from the form of the body to the Ego, — neither imme- 
diately, for how could such a conclusion from one world to 
its direct opposite be possible ? nor mediately, because I, 
individual, have such a body, for how can I know that this 
body is not merely accidental, but belongs essentially and 
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absolutely to my Ego ''i But the matter stands thus : both, 
the thought of the Ego and this bodily representation, are 
united in the original thinking which expresses life in its 
unity. 



HEGEL'S PHILOSOPHY OP HISTORY. 

Translated from the GeniKin of Dr. K. Rosenkranz, by G. S. Hai.l. 

The conception of history must enter into the system of 
sciences, although it must be granted that history cannot 
become strictly a science in the same degree as psychology, 
logic, et?., because chance and arbitrariness influence the em- 
pirical development of Spirit. 

The constant elements of history are found in the concep- 
tion of reason, in the laws of nature, in psychology and eth- 
ics. By their necessity alone the actual becomes intelligible. 
So far as human action is controlled by this necessity, noth- 
ing new happens under the sun. We find the family, the 
community, property, labor, rank, professions, trades, gov- 
ernment, laws, customs, and wai', among all people and in all 
ages. Everywhere and in every age we observe the growth 
and decay of states, of reforms, of revolutions. If all these 
elements as phenomena were infinitely modified, a science of 
history would only be still more impossible. What then, in 
this tumult of facts, is the leading principle ? If such a prin- 
ciple exist, the facts, as its consequences, must sustain an 
inner relation to each other. According to Hegel, such a 
principle does exist. He defines universal history as the 
progress of mankind in the consciousness of freedom. This 
is no less grandly and truly thought than it is simply and 
strikingly uttered. 

That which is truly new in history is the deeper apprehen- 
sion of the conception of freedom, which permeates and trans- 
forms all special elements of life with itself. So far, then, 
something new does occur under the sun. Mind, as phenome- 
nal, is infinitely perfectable. In their material aspect the 
actions of men remain ever the same, but the consciousness 
with which they act changes. The more difficult question now 



